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and picturesque they looked, 
as with fluttering, bright col- 
ored garments they swept 
laughing and chatting through 
the main bazaar. But there 
was also something in their 
bearing that conveyed the 
impression that they had not 
forgotten how their feminine 
ancestors had fought like ti- 
gresses in defense of those 
ancient battlemented walls. 
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It Seemed as if He Looked Into the Deep Waters of Ages. 


MAN OUT West once remarked that when 
he was handed a Chinese laundry 
ticket, he felt that he was somehow 
linked up with a murder. This story 
has nothing to do with Chinese laun- 
dry tickets; but the man out West 
pretty well expressed the idea that at 
whatever point you touch the Orient 
or the Oriental, consciously or un- 
consciously, you are close to some 
kind of mystery. 

For example, when Lloyd Harrison, 
formerly instructor of physics at Yale, 
accepted the position of tutor to the 
young Raja of Kolhari, he did not 
imagine the grimly subtle intrigue 
in which it was involved. Rather, while he sat in the 
tonga being hauled up the Western Ghats (mountain 
range) of India, he was in a mood to admire the wild, 
romantic scenery, and inclined to be indulgent of a 
people that manifested a simple nature by the use of 
then- bullocks’ tails in lieu of driving reins. He regarded 
his forthcoming residence at Kolhari merely as an in- 
teresting and profitable experience. 

Kolhari certainly proved of interest. It was the capi- 
tal of a Marathi native State, perched high in a fast- 
ness of the hills, and gathered at the foot of a basalt 
rock, from the top of which the time scarred battle- 
men ted walls frowned defiantly. It was an ideal aery 
for a freebooter clan, which indeed had been the trade 
of the Kolharis for centuries before the British came 
with their absurd ideas of law and order. At least 
so thought the Kolharis, and they loved not the British 
in consequence. Fortunately, before that untoward 
period came, the royal familv had stowed away a 
goodly provision of ill gotten plunder, — treasure chests 
of gold and jewels securely reposing in some rock hewn 
vault, — so that they were able to watch and wait for 
the time when the British Raj would pass away, and 
then — ■ But that is rather anticipating matters. 

As to the citizens of. Kolhari, while the men impressed 
Harrison as a wiry, active, treacherous looking crew, 
the women, who scorned the veil of the Mohammedan 
conqueror in other Indian parts, seemed to possess the 
additional grace of an independent spirit. Very pretty 


ARR ISON'S first call was 
on the Prime Minister, 
a wizened, shriveled up old 
Brahman, almost concealed 
by a huge turban, but with 
eyes keen and piercing enough 
to suggest several years of 
scheming ahead. In a thin, 
cracki-d voice he welcomed 
Harrison with a show of much 
deference, and proceeded to 
explain somewhat of the sit- 
uation in Kolhari. 

"The Talentship will be 
pleased to know,” informed 
the Minister, "that the State 
is at present ruled over by 
the Rani. Her Highness 
Phulazadi Bai (Lady Bom of 
a Flower) married the late 
Raja when he was almost a 
dead man, in order to prevent 
succession to the throne fall- 
ing into the hands of those 
accursed — the Gifted One will 
rdon a slip of the tongue, 
he Mohammedans had drift- 
ed into my mind. Never 
would I speak of the Godsent 
British Raj in such terms. 
The late Raja left no children, 
and, according to our law, 
his marriage enabled the wid- 
ow to adopt an heir, and so 
prolong the succession with- 
out interference of strangers. 
That was by my advice. This 
her Highness did in the per- 
son of the young Baba Kanoji 
Sahib, the Rani occupying the 
office of regent during his 
minority. Of the wisdom of 
her choice, your Scholarship, 
as the beloved youth’s in- 
structor, will have opportunity 
to judge. It was by the 
Rani's desire you were sent 
for; I am but the shadow of 
her authority. If the En- 
dowed Talentship pleases, I 
shall now present him to the 
young Prince." 

The Endowed Talentship, 
in the person of Harrison, was 
— pleased to assent, and the Min- 
ister proceeded to act as guide 
through one court and hall 
after another, in seemingly endless succession. Pres- 
ently an armed retainer striding in advance drew aside 
a curtain, and the Minister, removing his slippers, 
motioned Harrison to enter. Harrison found himself 
in a shaded chamlicr, bare of furniture except for a 
richly d rapes 1 couch throne. On the throne sat cross 
legged a pale, sickly looking boy. Whether it was 
from his garments stiff with gold embroidery, or the 
weight of jewels blazing in his turban, he seemed to 
be oppressed with an overload of royalty. The usual 
bearers were grouped obsequiously on each side of the 
throne, and, squatting on the inlaid stone floor before 
it, a storyteller was ineffectually trying to hold the 
young Prince’s attention. 

At Harrison’s entrance the l>oy looked up, and just 
the flicker of a smile perhaps indicated pleasure at some- 
thing new in his monotonous existence. In a piping 
voice the Minister ran off a long string of names and 
titles, enough to give the average American boy a 
nightmare trying to recollect his individuality. The 
Minister then presented Harrison with an equally long 
train of compliments, and the ceremony of introduction 
was over. Harrison walked frankly up to the young 
Prince, and, through the Minister as interpreter, made 
an effort to win his royal pupil’s confidence. 

“ I feel sure we shall get along well together," began 
Harrison. 

The Minister mumbled what may or may not have 
l>een a translation, and presently returned what prob- 
ably suited his mind as a fitting response. 

"His Highness thanks you for coming, hopes you 
will enjoy your visit, and that you will carry pleasant 
recollections of Kolhari back to your own country.” 

Harrison glanced at the Minister with the idea that 
the words were intended to liear special significance; 
but, meeting complete imix-netrability on the other’s 
crabbed expression, tried again to reach the young 
Prince’s understanding. Failing as before, he allowed the 
Minister to do all the talking, which in the end amounted 
to no more than high flown compliments. Presently the 
Litter whispered in the Prince's ear, the boy nodded 
gravely, and the Minister spoke. 

"His Highness says he has benefited greatly by your 
conversation, and that you have now his permission to 
depart.” 


Harrison departed, feeling that instructing the youth- 
ful princely Hindu mind in modem science was likely 
to prove a difficult task, and well worth the handsome 
compensation offered; but clearly, before an attempt 
could be made in that direction, he must dispense with 
an interpreter by learning the Marathi language. When 
he explained this to the Minister, the old Brahman pro- 
fessed himself heartily in accord. i 

“ Wahl Wahl” he exclaimed. "That is a good plan. 
His Highness the young Prince is at present sick, and 
not fit to draw knowledge from your Scholarship's foun- 
tain of wisdom. By and by we will arrange that matter. 
In the meantime my son, Sivaji Wassudev Bhaskar, 
shall teach you the Marathi language. You will find 
him very enlightened, having studied many things at 
Bombay University. He is for change, therefore we do 
not always agree; but he is my son, and of great assist- 
ance in dealing with those tigers of — with these people 
in Kolhari. Every man puts a hand to his knife when 
he sees the tax gatherer. I am a poor man who lives 
only for the Rani and the young Prince." 

'T'HUS Sivaji Wassudev Bhaskar came to sit with Har- 
A ri:on as instructor in the Marathi language. Per- 
sonally, he bore on his face so plainly the Marathi char- 
acteristic of treachery, that Harrison was inclined to be 
suspicious of his company; but he made such an effort 
to win the American’s confidence that he was at last 
fairly successful. Beyond this he spoke English with 
acquired fluency, and interested Harrison in the curious 
amount of information he had gathered. In this way 
between lessons they fell to discussions of scientific 
problems, — electricity, chemistry, and even medi- 
cine, which, significantly or otherwise, included the 
subtler forms of poison. It was in the midst of one 
of these arguments that Bhaskar gravely asked a ques- 
tion. 

"Do you know what it is that troubles my father?" 

"I haven’t an idea,” replied Harrison. 

"A mad monkey.” 

"A what?" ejaculated Harrison in astonishment. 

"You may think it very' strange and foolish,” went 
on Bhaskar; "but nevertheless it is so that my father 
is greatly disturbed by a mad monkey. This monkey 
has for long been regarded as a god, and is protected by 
the priests of the Temple of Siva; but it has gone mad. 
Several people have been bitten and died. That is very 
bad. My father would like to have the monkey killed; 
but does not dare to do so openly for fear of priests and 
people. It would be regarded as sacrilege." 

"Well, why do you not have the beast poisoned se- 
cretly?" asked Harrison. 

Bhaskar shook his head. "We dare not take upon 
ourselves the risk of discovery in a case of such gravity. 
The priests might suspect poison and make trouble. 
We should prefer, if possible, that the monkey be killed 
as if by an act of Siva. How to accomplish tiiis is what 
gives my father much anxiety." 

Harrison leaned back in his chair, thought for awhile, 
and presently nodded. “Can you obtain easy access to 
the l>cast?” he questioned. 

"Yes, we who are of Brahman caste can do so 
whenever we please, to pay our respects and make 
offerings." 

"To a mad monkey?” Harrison raised his eyebrows 
slightly. 

"To the God of the Sivaite Temple, as it is regarded 
by the people," Bhaskar inclined his head. 

"Well," went on Harrison, "I think I see how Siva 
might claim his mad monkey in a quite surprising fash- 
ion. Y ou know the quinine capsules given by our doctors 
in cases of fever?” 

“Yes, I understand perfectly vour system of medi- 
cine. I studied it at Bombay University.” 

"Good! Take one of those capsules; fill it with 
nitrogelatin; insert in the nitrogelatin a cap of fulminate 
of mercury and metallic sodium; and cover in the usual 
manner. Shellac the lower part of the capsule up to the 
rim of the interior cap. Then incite the mad monkey 
to open his jaws, and toss the capsule down his throat. 
If he swallows it, I guess Siva will astonish his devout 
followers in Kolhari with a miracle. You might of 
course give it to him concealed in a small rice cake or 
other dry substance; but the main thing is to get 
him to swallow the capsule whole. If he does so, it 
would be just as well to give yourself permission to 
depart." 

"Will that destroy the mad monkey suddenly, and 
without fear of subsequent detection?” asked Bhaskar. 

"Very suddenly. I don’t believe there would be 
much of him left to detect.” 

Bhaskar was profuse with his expressions of gratitude, 
declaring that his father had spent many sleepless 
nights in wondering how to destroy the holy monkey 
without incurring the resentment of priests and people. 
He always went in fear that if the British heard of the 
•beast, they would order it killed. Then there would be 
riots, for which the British would hold the Minister 
responsible. The British were such unreasonable 
people! Bhaskar concluded by saying that, he would 
order a few of the capsules made according to Harri- 
son's directions by a native house in Bombay, and had 
no doubt they would soon cease to be troubled by the 
monkey. 

HP WO weeks went by. Bhaskar had not referred again 
A to the mad monkey; but Harrison was informed 
that his royal pupil had contracted a fever which would 
prevent his taking instruction for the present. It was 
not thought to be serious, and would pass away with 
the approach of cool weather. In the meantime he was 
begged to occupy his time as he pleased at the expense 
of the State. This he did by making satisfactory prog- 
ress in the study of Marathi. 

He was thus sitting late one night in his palace quar- 
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black as ink. Finally the soldier 
halted, opened a door, and thrust Har- 
rison out into a blaze of moonlight. 

1TOR a few moments he stood dazed 
* by the swift change smiting upon 
his visionary sense. When the scene 
cleared before him, what he beheld 
was as a dream of the first watch of 
morning, both so real and unreal that 
its mysterious influence lingers with 
the sleeper on waking. He had been 
thus unceremoniously ushered into a 
small garden, though how a garden of 
any kind came to be fashioned within 
the battlements of that barren rock 
fortress might have been a question. 
In any case his nostrils were filled 
with the delicious perfume of roses, 
while his eyes caught the glistening of 
a thousand liauid jewels clinging to 
leaf and petal in scintillating dew- 
drops. 

And in the silver stream of moon- 
light a woman moved toward him, so 
graceful in form, so ethereal in the 
shimmering whiteness of her filmy 
raiment, waving and gem sparkling 
with every movement, that she seem- 
ed like a dream creation, a being not 
of substance but the mist that floats 
in such high places. Harrison waited. 
Presently she drew near and their 
eyes met. His sank to the ground. 
A strange feeling fell upon him, a 
tremor passing through his frame. It 
was as if he had looked into the deep 


for a dagger had suddenly flashed be- 
fore his eyes. "Give it up,” he ordered 
between set teeth, “or by the — ” 

Harrison wrenched the dagger 
from Bhaskar’s hand and then took 
a firm grip of the other's shoulder. 

"Now,” he said, "no lies, mind, or 
you will get a prick from your own 
steel! Did you have those capsules 
made?” 

"Yes.” 

"Where are they?” 

"My father has them.” 

"Where is your father.?" 

"With the Rani.” 

“All right, then we’ll join the coun- 
cil and have this mad monkey busi- 
ness explained." 

In spite of Bhaskar's protests, 
Harrison dragged the Minister’s son 
out of the house and across the court, 
followed by an amazed group of ser- 
vants. With his captive, Harrison 
plunged into the palace, calling for 
directions as he passed from hall to 

f allery, until he reached the young 
‘rince’s chamber of audience. He 
thrust aside the curtain and halted on 
the threshold of a dramatic scene. 
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composition. She was pale, her face was of 
an olive tint, and it was large, too large 
for beauty or anything save a certain sense 
of strength. It was her eyes, however, that 
exercised the fascination. They were slight- 
ly slanted, exceptionally wide apart, and of 
the palest, ice blue color imaginable. 

Fixed upon Thurley’s face with singular 
intensity, these eyes became for a moment 
the only visible objects presented to the girl 
in all the theater of color and motion. They 
were baleful, poisonous seeming eyes, pene- 
trative and disturbingly insistent in their 
stare. All their concentrated power ap- 
peared to be centered on the girl, who felt 
herself swiftly losing her sense of joy and 
partaking of coldness of the nerves. 

By an effort Thurley wrenched her own 
honest gaze from the woman’s and smiled 
up at Stuyverant, standing at Alice’s side. 
In the grateful light he gave her from his 
warm gray eyes she felt new security, a com- 
radeship that someway took her instantly 
back to that day in the park when a fall 
broke his wrist and placed him for a little in 
her care. 

To be continued next Sunday 

Romance 
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Continued from page 7 

ou? Oh, you needn’t answer that. Dear; 
or now I guess — I really do! Oh, how 
sweet, how perfectly sweet! Yes, and that 
was the way he felt all the time. Hum — I 
see! And you felt — Exactly. And he 
felt — Exactly. And neither of you thought — 
Yes, yes! Well, I do think it is the most 
romantic thing, the whole of it! 

You must let me congratulate you, dar- 
ling girl. He is just about the dearest fel- 
low I know! 

No, of course, as you say, no one dreams 
of such a thing. Oh, yes, indeed, it is so 
much dearer and sweeter to keep it just to 
yourselves for a little while. No, no, I 
wouldn’t tell them a thing they don’t know. 
I wouldn’t breathe a word to anyone! 

Do you think you had better go up and do 
your hair over again before lunch? Well, 
it is rather tumbled. And perhaps you had 
better rub your cheek, the left one, a little 
with a towel. Well, the other seems a little 
red. Of course you wouldn’t want anyone 
to suspect. Yes. Oh dear, dear child, 
come right to me for a moment! I do hope 
you’ll be happy! Married life means — 
it means — Oh, 
that road, inexperien* 


nobody can help you with 
■iencea children as you 


i you are! 
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Continued from page 6 

the mad monkey in order to obtain knowl- 
edge of the capsules. 

"Bus! Enough! ” the Rani waved her hand 
decisively, before the nature of the capsules 
had been explained. “ I have listened to all 
that need be said. With me rests power 
of life and death. That is admitted by 
everyone, even the British Raj.” 

She moved quickly upon the Minister, 
and with her foot swept toward him three 
or four capsules which had fallen from his 
grasp. 

“Eat!” she commanded, looking down 
on him. “Eat, as you would have directed 
the Baba Sahib! Then we shall know the 
truth of this matter, whether there be 
poison in the medicine or not.” 

“Poison!” gasped Harrison. “Great 
Heavens, not poison!” 

Over him swept a realization of the thing 
that would take place if Mahadiv swallowed 
one of the capsules. Directly the gastric 
juices dissolved the top of the capsule they 
would ignite the fulminate of mercury, 
which would in turn explode the nitro- 
gelatin. Apart from the danger to others 
than the victim, the resulting scene was a 
horrifying one to conjecture. 

“Not poison?” repeated the Rani in some 
bewilderment. “Then why does Mahadiv 
shrink from it? I do not understand, but 
will soon discover. Eat!" she again com- 
manded the Minister. “Lo! have I not 
spoken?” 

Mahadiv raised an imploring terror drawn 
face to the Rani, as his trembling hand per- 
force sought one of the capsules. 

"For a hundred reputed crimes let this 
thing be the test!" passed from the Rani’s 
lips like the fall of a sentence. 

Mahadiv's fingers had barely touched one 
of the capsules, when Harrison sprang for- 
ward and bending down swept them all into 
his grasp. He rose to confront the Rani’s 
flashing eyes. 

“Pardon,” he bowed an apology, “but 
your Highness did not wait to hear the com- 
ition of these capsules. They contain a 
igh explosive which would place your own 


You have to make it for yourselves. We 
make so little of it, even we who know! I 
wish — I wish — May you always see love 
ahead of you. Dear! Now go. 

AS Hilda slips out the door, Mrs. Cox 
** gives a long sigh. 

Well, so they’re engaged at last, and all 
the romance, as far as we’re concerned, is 
over. I hope it has only just begun for them. 
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Continued from page 4 

titude, what had been his practice, as to 
that? Well, he had never walked anywhere 
that he could make by riding. Didn’t like 
walking; that was all of that. He had never 
even been a man to pace the deck of his 
ship; had always found his cabin more 
agreeable. And yet he was as hard as 
lignum vitae, in a way of speaking. I noticed 
this when, after a lot of urging on the part 
of his descendants grouped around, he bared 
his two arms to show me some beautifully 
tattooed pieces, Japanese work in four col- 
ors, pricked thereon. His arms, as white as 
a girl’s where the tattoo marks were not. 
were corded and veined like a blacksmith’s, 
and the biceps were solid lumps of iron. 

Up to his hundredth year ne had visited 
New York, where one of his grandsons lived, 
about three times a month, making his way 
about the New York streets without trouble, 
and often attending the theater, which he 
loved. But the advent of the automobile 
had made him wary. “ I want to live out my 
years,” he expressed it; and so he had 
stopped visiting the automobile cluttered 
city. "I am getting on a bit, anyhow,” he 
said, his eyes a twinkle, "and New York is 
no place for a man approaching middle age 
to five.” 

He had been married five times, and there 
had been children by each marriage. His 
first wife had voyaged the Seven Seas with 
him in his ship for many years and had died 
at sea. There was moisture about his eyes 
as he spoke about that one — “Lass," he 
called her, although she had died nearly sev 
enty years before! 

A ND so I came away, mulling over the 
quaint, not to say naive, details of Recipe 
No. 2 for the attainment of the age of a hun- 
dred. And this time I felt that, providing I 
could stand the pace, — which I knew I 
couldn’t, — I shouldn’t mind living to be a 
hundred. 


person in danger. Though great may be 
Mahadiv’s attempted crime, I feel sure you 
would not knowingly execute justice in such 
fashion on any man. Cruelty is not in your 
Highness’ nature.” 

The look of resentment brought forthHby 
his action gradually passed from her face. 
She inclined her head slightly as she spoke 
with gentleness. "Truly, that is well said, 
O Fenngee Pundit.” 

Then, glancing downward, she pointed to 
the Minister, who had toppled over and lay 
motionless at her feet. “See!" she drew the 
bearers’ attention. “Mahadiv looks as if he 
had perished from fright. Carry him away 
and let me see him no more. If he fives, the 
Fenngee Sahib will bear witness before the 
British Raj of Mahadiv’s true character. 
Let them deal with him according to their 
law. They will believe one of their own 
kind, in the Feringee Pundit.” 

When the Feringee Pundit was again 
summoned to the Rani's garden, it was to be 
confirmed in other things than his tutorship 
of the young Prince. 


Smallest Foot in Spain 


T^EWSPAPERS of neither America nor 
Great Britain have a monopoly on 
symposia and contests. The Madrid weekly 
“Blanco y Negro" (white and black) com- 
pleted this year a competition to discover 
the Spanish woman owning the smallest foot 
in the Kingdom. The rules of the contest 
were: 


(1) Each contestant shall send an outline 
of her foot, traced on a sheet of white paper, 
accompanied by her name and address, and 
her height. (2) In order to make the con- 
test as nearly fair as possible, no lady is en- 
titled to compete whose height is less than 
fifty-nine inches. (3) The prize will be 
awarded to the owner of the smallest foot. 
In case of equality of size, it will be given to 
the foot best proportioned. (4) The prize 
will consist of six pairs of shoes, to be se- 
lected by the winner of the contest. 





